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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



February, 



in arousing and guiding our people and all peoples, to 
forget greed of gain or lust of land or pride of power, 
and to hate all the wickedness of war, and to remember 
that the glory of a nation consists not in wealth, even 
though it be beyond the dreams of avarice, nor in swift 
and powerful and numerous ships of war, nor in the 
array of invincible armies, but in the exaltation of those 
qualities of mind and heart and will wherein man was 
made in the image of God. 

The exact terms of settling these two wicked wars 
against Boers and Filipinos are not for our considera- 
tion ; yet what friend of peace would not condemn the 
demand for unconditional surrender as a crime and a 
blunder ? We demand of both Anglo-Saxon nations to 
treat their present foes with the magnanimity due from 
the powerful to the weak ; from educated, cultivated, 
Christian nations to other peoples whom they propose 
to civilize and uplift. 

Here, then, are some of the splendid ambitions of 
peace men at the present time : 

Peace on magnanimous terms between America and 
the Filipinos. 

Peace on magnanimous terms between Britain and 
the Boers. 

The stout upholding of the High Court of Nations 
created by the Hague Convention. 

Special treaties by each nation with each and every 
other nation, by which they shall be bound to submit all 
future disputes to the arbitration and decision of this 
High Court of Nations. 

i « ♦ * ■ 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

I have assigned to me the very pleasant duty of speak- 
ing on the history of the Hague Conference. It is a 
duty which would have been better discharged by our 
friend Dr. Trueblood, who was present at The Hague 
through the meetings of the Conference ; but he has a 
wider field to speak of to-day, and I shall confine myself 
entirely to the subject which has so much interest now, 
the successful establishment of the High Court of Nations. 

The ideal of a High Court is by no means new ; it has 
been on the minds of people of conscience and intelli- 
gence since the time of Henry IV.; but nobody has 
known how to bring it about until the Czar of Russia, 
the head of the largest army which has ever been in the 
world, the head of the largest empire which now exists, 
proposed measures for the pacification of the world. I 
will not now go into any explanation of the sneers and 
cynical criticism with which the Czar was met ; the suc- 
cess which has attended his proposals is so great that we 
can well forget the Pharisees and Sadducees and Philis- 
tines who steadily opposed the progress of the movement. 

I am an American and I speak as an American. I am 
democrat of the democrats, and I speak as a democrat. 
I believe in constitutional law. And it is in each of 
these capacities that I ask you to congratulate the world 
on the success with which the new century begins. 
Speaking as an American, I like to say that I do not 
believe the High Court of Nations would exist to-day if 
the Supreme Court of the United States had not been 
called into being in 1789. I believe that that magnifi- 
cent object-lesson has, in a hundred years, produced its 
effect upon the nations. If thirteen states of different 



origins, different religions, different selfishnesses, could 
ally themselves together into the United States, and that 
region become so large that cynics like to call it an 
empire, why, there must be some reason for this. The 
reason is, first, second and last, that these thirteen states 
agreed to refer every difficulty which might arise be- 
tween them to what they proudly called the Supreme 
Court. It is not possible, I say, for such an object-lesson 
to exist for one hundred and ten years without carrying 
its lesson to the nations of Christendom. 

If a Supreme Court succeeded with these thirteen 
states, till they grew to be forty and forty-five states, 
why should it not succeed with the twenty-six countries 
of Europe, Asia and America, represented at The Hague? 
The Emperor of Russia thought it would. I think it is 
fair to say that the same desire for peace existed also 
among the real statesmen of the world, the men who 
give their attention to the foundations of empire and to 
the principles of government. There are not a great 
many men who make this a study. Many persons offer 
opinions upon subjects of which they know nothing; but 
there are a few men in every nation who study the 
science of government and know something of it. They 
are not men who rush to the journals to blow their own 
trumpets, or whose trumpets are much blown by other 
people. They are such men as Grotius was, — a private 
individual, who has swayed the whole international 
thought and movement of nearly three centuries. The 
great writers on international law have all been private 
men, and international law exists to-day because private 
students have wrought it out. I venture to say that that 
class of men in the nations of the world believed in peace. 

When the Czar's proposal was brought forward, the 
heads of the twenty-six powers of course selected such 
men as these as their representatives at The Hague. 
When it is said that the meeting of the hundred men at 
The Hague was the most remarkable body of men who 
ever came together in the history of modern times, the 
meaning is that this class of students were together 
there. Whatever any individual sovereign might think 
as to the possibilities of the conference, no one of them 
chose to be represented there by an inferior person. 

America sent to this tribunal a very remarkable dele- 
gation. One likes to say this when he is told constantly 
that appointments in this country are made simply for 
pay ; for somehow it has turned out, for a hundred and 
ten years, that the diplomacy of America has been mar- 
velously successful in the diplomatic work of the world. 
We sent to The Hague a body of men who had the under- 
standing that the government of this country meant to have 
a Permanent Tribunal of the nations, and that it believed 
that this could be brought about by the meeting of this 
body. When they waited upon the authorities in Eng- 
land, they found those gentlemen only eager to carry 
out such a plan. I do not think words can be found to 
express the sense of the gratitude that the world ought 
to show Lord Pauncefote for the steady way in which 
he insisted from the beginning that a High Court was 
possible ; that that was the center of the target, at which 
all arrows should be directed. Now on that side of the 
ocean it is not the fashion to speak of America with 
contempt ; we reserve that for ourselves. So from the 
beginning all men knew that it was the opinion of 
America that it would be wise and prudent to establish 
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such a tribunal, and indeed that it was the determination 
of England and America to have a High Court of Arbi- 
tration. All men knew that our people did not propose 
to discuss bullets, to pass useless statutes with regard to 
the size .of armies ; but that, first, second and last, they 
had come to make a High Court of Nations. 

The Emperor Napoleon (whose name 1 am afraid to 
mention here) had a mot which I think had wisdom in 
it. He said, " If you set out to take Vienna, take Vienna." 
Do not be tempted to Berlin on the one hand or Milan on 
the other, to stop and sing oratorios or to raise potatoes, 
but take Vienna. The result of applying that rule in the 
case before us is that I can congratulate you that there is 
now a Permanent Tribunal, a High Court of the Nations. 

Of course the Russian envoys were willing to fall in 
line. But when the delegates arrived at The Hague, 
nobody but England, America and Russia — though 
possibly Italy and France should be included — had any 
confidence in the possibilities. The greater part of the 
delegates thought the whole thing was a fiasco, that a 
few sounding resolutions would be passed and that every- 
body would go home again. They shook hands with 
each other with a gloomy feeling that they were being 
shelved, as we sometimes put a noisy politician into 
some post of honor to be rid of him. But soon they 
found this little knot of Englishmen and Americans who 
were saying all the time " High Court of Nations," " Per- 
manent Tribunal." About a fortnight after the conference 
began there came a moment, really historic now, when the 
Austrian delegate waked up, came across to our headquar- 
ters to consult about it, and said that he was with them. 

In an assembly like this, one is glad to say that there 
is reason to think that the steady pressure of exactly 
such meetings as this, held in America all through that 
period, was the power which, at the wavering moment 
of the conference, gave courage to our delegates and to 
those from England. I was told by one of our delegates 
that when one of the foreign statesmen asked, with a 
sort of sneer, " What do you know about the public 
opinion of your country? "he was able to say, " Know 
about it? If you could see the baskets full of mail that 
come to us every week from America you would know 
about it." He spoke to me with particular interest of 
some place in Oregon by the name of Cranberry Centre, 
or something of the sort, where a Baptist convention had 
met, and had subscribed its thirty-six dollars that they 
might send thirty-six words which should say to man- 
kind that the Baptist conference of that county of Oregon 
proposed to have a Permanent Tribunal. I would tell 
the story, if I dared, of a little prayer which the chief 
ecclesiastical director of thousands of square miles of 
what you would call wilderness had instructed the 
clergy in his region to offer every Sunday, for the 
establishment of a Permanent Tribunal, and of how that 
prayer, sent to The Hague, won the assent of one waver- 
ing power. It was that sort of thing, multiplied by tens 
of thousands, which opened the minds of these hundred 
wise men of the world to the conviction that the nation 
which believes in the future, which is at work on the 
lines of the future, was determined that there should be 
a Permanent Tribunal. 

The president of this meeting has told you very 
briefly that there came a culminating moment when our 



friend, Mr. White, the head of our delegation, who has 
been since his childhood almost a fanatic in his enthusi- 
asm for Hugo Grotius, was able to invite the whole body 
of delegates to go to the old church where the body of 
Grotius lies. The government of the United States had 
enough feeling of love for that great advocate of peace 
among the nations to arrange that one of the silver- 
smiths of Berlin should prepare an exquisite wreath, 
which now hangs above Grotius's tomb. The conference 
adjourned over the Fourth of July ; they repaired to the 
cathedral, and listened to the eloquent discourse of Mr. 
White. I think Dr. Trueblood would agree with me 
when I say that from that moment there was no more 
hesitation. Petty details were swept out of sight, and 
the plan for a Permanent Tribunal was carried through. 

The details of the plan are on exactly the lines pro- 
posed by the New York State Bar Association. The 
element which seems distinctively American in the plan 
is that which makes a Permanent Tribunal of magis- 
trates who possibly will never see each other's faces. 
The Supreme Court of the State of New York consists 
of some seventy-two members who never come together ; 
when a particular case is to be determined the proper 
number of judges come together and decide it. The 
High Court of Nations is exactly such a tribunal. It 
may consist of one hundred and four magistrates, named 
by the twenty-six states which have come into the 
treaty. We have appointed four, — Benjamin Harrison, 
Judge Gray, Mr. Griggs, the attorney-general, and Chief 
Justice Fuller; the English membership of the Court 
includes Lord Pauncefote ; the French and German, the 
first jurists of those countries; and already — rather 
more than half the members being known to us — it is 
evident that the tribunal will be made up of the first 
international lawyers in the world. 

The Dutch government is intrusted with the business 
of making the physical arrangements for the meeting of 
the Court, and for that purpose has bought a beautiful 
old palace in The Hague. The share which the United 
States has to pay for this is one thousand six hundred 
and forty dollars. This is the first money which, since 
the world began, has been paid for the setting up of the 
great confederacy of nations. 

Matters have advanced so far that there are already 
fourteen cases ready for presentation to the Court. 
The one which it seems likely will be presented first is a 
case between Bulgaria and Moldavia, as to the ownership 
of a tract of land which has been made into an island 
by an incursion of the Danube River. 

Thus we have made a beginning, the point of the 
wedge has entered. The institution has been established 
on which the pacification of the world depends. We 
have a right to expect that everything else will follow in 

due time and order. 
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Obligation of Women to Promote Peace. 

BY MART A. LIVERMORE. 

A neighbor of mine was asked by the Boston Herald 
to prepare an article concerning the wars of the nine- 
teenth century for publication in its New Year's issue. 
It was very carefully prepared ; it gives a clear statement 
of fifty wars occurring within the century that has gone, 
and some of these were so long that, instead of fifty 



